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3 
BELGIUM’S NEW STATUS IN EUROPE. 


HE speech made by the Foreign Minister of Belgium at 
Geneva on May 27 was a formal announcement to the world 
that Belgium has taken up a new position among the European 

Powers, and has given practical and complete effect to the Declara- 
tion of policy foreshadowed in King Leopold’s speech of October 14 
last year. It was made on the occasion of the presentation to the 
League Council of the Franco-British Declaration of April 24, 
which established the new situation under which Belgium enjoys 
a status different from that which she had both before the War and 
during the period inaugurated by the conclusion of the Locarno 
Treaties in 1925. 

The wrecking of the Locarno system, for it was no less, by the 
re-occupation of the Rhineland by Germany presented Belgium 
with a new problem as regards her international position, and it 
may be said that the first phase of the new foreign policy which 
she now found it necessary to follow ended with the declaration 
of King Leopold on October 14.’ 

The second phase has now closed with the adoption of the joint 
Declaration of France and Great Britain, made on April 24 last,’ 
and it may be interesting to review shortly the developments which 
have led up to this. In domestic politics the outstanding features 
of the six months have been the adoption of the Government's 
Defence Plan and the consolidation of the position of the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet as a result, among other things, of M. van 
Zeeland’s victory over M. Degrelle, the Rex Party leader, in the 
by-election of April 11. 

The Defence Bill was passed by the Chamber on December 2, 
1936, and by the Senate two days later.’ Its provisions aimed at 
giving the Government the power to do what they had undertaken 
to do in return for, on one side, a release from the obligations of 
Locarno and, on the other, the renewal of the guarantees by France 
and Great Britain to come to Belgium’s aid if attacked; that is, 
to strengthen the defences of the frontier sufficiently to entitle 
the country to claim that she was capable, of her own efforts, of 
repelling invasion both by land and by air. The imperative need 
for this was referred to in the King’s speech, when he spoke of the 
speed and crushing character of modern military attack; as has 
been well expressed by a competent observer,‘ “ with the best 
will in the world French armies could not protect Belgium from a 
modern invasion, but could only come up to support a retiring 
Belgian line after immense destruction had been wrought.”’ 

(1) Vide the article on “ Belgian Policy and King Leopold’s Declaration " in 
the Bulletin of November 7, 1936. 

(2) For text see Cmd. 5437; also Bulletin of May 1, 1937, page 23. 

(3) The extended period of service was reduced from 18 to 17 months, but 


except for this the Bill was passed unaltered, by a large majority ; 137 votes to 43 
in the Chamber, and 122 to 19 in the Senate. 


(4) Mr. Richard Whittier in the Contemporary Review, January, 1937. 
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The problem is, in short, essentially one to be dealt with by 
Belgium herself and, in the view of her Government, by building 
up her army and increasing the period of service she is making a 
contribution to European peace which outweighs any number of 
‘“ Locarnos.”’ There will now be five to six months available for 
training the soldier, and eleven to twelve months for service on the 
frontier, allowing for the stationing of a large force of infantry on 
that “ front,’’ with, behind it, a permanent force of motorized 
cavalry and cyclists, equipped with the most modern weapons 
and machines. 

The infantry will be—when, that is, the plan is in full operation— 
prepared to guard the obstructions to be placed in the path of any 
advancing force, and if the enemy are prepared to pay the price 
of breaking through this defence by sheer weight of numbers, the 
mobile reserve will still be available, capable of exceptionally quick 
movement and heavy striking power. Other forces are to be 
organized in the interior to protect strategic points. 

It is evident that it will take some time to put the scheme into 
effect, if only owing to the expense involved. The total cost has 
been estimated at 2,500 million francs,* but for the current year 
only 500 millions will be needed. The contingent to be called up 
during 1937 was fixed last December at 84,000 men. 

Belgium’s contribution to the agreement establishing her new 
status is not, however, confined to the undertaking to defend her 
frontiers to the utmost of her power. She also promises to prevent 
Belgian territory from being used, for purposes of aggression against 
another State, as a passage or as a base of operations by land, by 
sea, or in the air, and to organize the defence of Belgium in an 
efficient manner for this purpose ;* and thirdly, gives renewed 
assurances of her fidelity to the League Covenant. 

In consequence of these undertakings the Governments of 
France and Great Britain ‘“ declare that they consider Belgium to 
be now released from all obligations towards them resulting from 
either the Treaty of Locarno or the arrangements drawn up in 
London on March 19, 1936, and that they maintain in respect of 
Belgium the undertakings of assistance which they entered into 
towards her under the above-mentioned instruments.” 

The fact that Belgium has reaffirmed her fidelity to the Covenant 
makes it very clear that it is neither isolation nor neutrality that 
she is now seeking, and, further, that she is not unwilling to 
collaborate with the Powers in their efforts to consolidate peace 
in Western Europe; on the contrary, as the Foreign Ministe1 
emphasized in his speech in the Chamber on April 29,* she wishes 





(1) That is, the cost of putting the principle of permanent cover with adequate 


material into operation. 
(2) Vide article 3, (1) of the Franco-British Communication to the Belgian 
Government of April 24 last. Cmd. 5437. 
(3) Vide Cmd. 5134, and Bulletin of April 4, 1936, Vol. XII, No. 19, page 23 
(4) This speech is referred to at length towards the end of this article. 
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to contribute to the collective organization of peace, and will play 
her part in the discussions necessary for the achievement of a 
Western Pact. 

It is, as a matter of fact, the difficulty which has been experienced 
in making progress with the negotiation of a Western Pact that 
made it so necessary to settle the question of Belgium’s position 
without further delay. All the démarches of 1936 seemed to be 
fated to bring no result. When it was obvious that no progress 
was possible on the basis of the Four-Power Proposals of March 19, 
1936,’ the British Government decided, on July 23, to extend the 
field of negotiations by inviting Germany and Italy to join in a 
general conference aiming at the consolidation of peace in Europe. 
[hough both Powers accepted the invitation nothing further was 
ever done, and meanwhile internal problems in Belgium made it 
increasingly important that the Government should adopt a policy 
on which the country would be united. 

Such a policy was found in an arrangement with France and 
Great Britain which allows Belgium to recover her freedom of 
action, and removes the immediate danger threatening the country 
during the intervening period before a new Western Pact can be 
negotiated ; it does not involve any withdrawal by Belgium from 
whatever concerted steps may be taken in the future to place the 
peace of Western Europe on firm foundations. 

Even the fact that the guarantee is a unilateral one will be 
seen, On examination, to warrant no assumption that Belgium will 
now aim at a degree of isolation which will affect materially her 
relations with her Western neighbours. She has reaffirmed her 
obligations under the Covenant, and she has undertaken to rearm 
efficiently, and as she accepts the Franco-British guarantee it is 
difficult to see that she does not also accept, tacitly, the necessity 
for making technical arrangements in advance with the French 
and British General Staffs. If her guarantors are to be in a position 
to help her to resist an unprovoked attack by another Power they 
must be able to carry out operations of war on Belgian soil and 
waters and in Belgian air, and to do this they must know in advance 
what Belgium’s plans are for her own defence. They must not 
only have facilities at their disposal on the terrain, but must enjoy 
the confidence of the Belgian military authorities, at any rate to 
a considerable extent, as to their own technical arrangements. 

Finally, it is unnecessary to stress the possible importance 
of Article 16 of the Covenant, though it is, of course, clear that 
Belgium assumes that this Article will be applied in accordance 
with Annex F to the Locarno Treaty, by which each State member 





(1) The German Plan of March 31, 1936 rejected these proposals and put 
forward a peace plan. A British questionnaire regarding this, on May 6, was 
never answered by Germany. 

(2) On February 11 the Belgian Government replied to the British Govern- 


ment’s Note of November 19, 1936, regarding proposals for the negotiation of a 
new “‘ Locarno.”’ 
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of the League is only bound to act “‘ to an extent which is compatible 
with its military situation and takes its geographical position 
into account.’’* 

Apart from such positive action, however, circumstances might 
well arise in which Article 16 involved giving free passage across 
Belgian territory to the armed forces of other League States when 
these were either themselves the victims of aggression or were 
exercising their right to take up arms on a victim’s behalf. 

In this respect Belgium is in a position quite different from 
many other small countries, which can afford to take risks in the 
belief that they will not be drawn into a European conflict. It 
may, in fact, be said that, in view of her geographical position, 
she has already assumed risks—by the undertakings given in con- 
sideration of the Franco-British guarantee—which only the hope 
that her action will contribute towards the conclusion of a new 
European settlement can justify. 

It will be noticed that in his speech at Geneva’ M. Spaak pointed 
out that his Government considered that the Declaration of 
April 24 should be regarded as a stage towards the elaboration 
of a new Western Pact, for which Belgium has long been pressing. 
The subject was discussed with both Mr. Eden and M. Delbos on 
the occasion of the recent visits of those statesmen to Brussels, 
and was referred to in the speech made by M. Spaak on April 29 
in the Chamber. 

This speech was an authoritative exposition of the Belgian 
position and policy, a policy which has the support of all parties 
in the House, and a reference to the principal points the speaker 
made will serve better than any comment to explain the new status 
of the country. The Foreign Minister pointed out that the Locarno 
Treaty had imposed obligations on them which, though bearable 
ten years earlier, seemed to-day beyond the country’s capacity. 
Under it their position and obligations in Western Europe were 
exactly the same as those of her greatest neighbours. That was 
admittedly a hazardous situation. At that time, however, the 
atmosphere of Europe, and certain particular conditions—Germany 
was then disarmed—had justified such boldness. It had also been 
hoped that the world would seek salvation through concerted 
disarmament, but that hope was now disappointed, Germany had 
become once more a great military nation, and in all countries the 
armaments race had been resumed. 

Belgium had been obliged to take into account the new situation 
resulting from the reoccupation of the Rhineland, and it was her 
duty to return to a status more in conformity with her possibilities 
and traditions. ‘‘ We want to find a formula,’’ he declared, ‘‘ which 





(1) Article 1 of the Communication of April 24 last states that the Belgian 
Government desired to have “ her international rights and obligations clarified 
in certain respects where this is rendered necessary by her geographical 
position. . . .” 

(2) For an outline of M. Spaak’s statement see the Chronology, page 24. 
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will make our people unanimous. We want an exclusively and 
entirely Belgian policy.”” Belgium sought nothing but peace, but 
it was at once her misfortune and her greatness to have been for 
centuries the battlefield of Europe. “‘ Her role,’’ he went on, “ is 
to cover the battlefield of Europe with such obstacles that even 
the boldest will recoil from them.” 

He then referred to the Franco-British guarantee, the great 
advantage of which was that Belgium now knew exactly what 
her obligations were. Henceforth there remained for her only 
one hypothesis—the defence of her frontiers. The Declaration, 
he added, was a spontaneous act by France and Great Britain, so 
that if one day the Belgians contemplated modifying their policy 
it would be quite legitimate for those two countries, if they thought 
fit, to withdraw their guarantee. 

M. Spaak reminded the House that Belgium remained faithful 
to the League, and went on to explain what he understood by 
collective security. If, he said, it implied that all States, what- 
ever their importance, strength, traditions, and geographical 
position, must take up the same attitude and subscribe to the 
same undertakings, then collective security was a “ vaporous 
ideology ’’ (idéologie fumeuse). If, on the other hand, it meant 
that, for the common well-being of all peoples and the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of peace, each State should make the 
maximum effort, within its means, to fulfil its mission, then he 
declared himself in agreement, and that was the position of Belgium. 

As to the League Covenant he thought that it was for the 
Assembly to interpret the text. On the question of the right of 
transit through Belgian territory the Government contemplated 
two essential conditions: (1) That under no hypothesis should 
the right of transit be imposed on Belgium without her consent, 
and (2), such consent was conceivable only if it was a question of 
carrying out common action. “I do not go so far,” he explained, 
“as to declare that common action requires the effective partici- 
pation of all members of the League, but it does require the 
participation of our neighbours.” 

By organizing her national defence, he went on, Belgium was 
giving to Europe all that Europe could legitimately ask of her. 
As the discussions necessary for the achievement of a Western 
Pact might be long the immediate solution of certain problems 
had been sought, and found. In those discussions Belgium meant 
to play her part, and she knew that the task could not be finished 
until formulas to which Germany could subscribe had been found. 
The difficulties, however, were not insurmountable, and the last 
statement of Herr Hitler gave evidence of a spirit that must be 
approved." 

In conclusion, M. Spaak said the Declaration closed for Belgium 





(1) The reference is presumably to Herr Hitler’s offer, in his speech of January 30, 
to guarantee Belgium as “ a neutral region for all time.”’ 
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a period that might be called the time of military agreements, 
Military agreements had been for them and for Europe an element 
of confusion and mistrust. These agreements had, however, never 
been political in character, and had left Belgium her complete 
independence. In future her foreign policy would correspond 
with her military possibilities ; she was free to deal with her national 
defence problem as she thought fit, and everything necessary 
would be done. 


If it is asked why France and Great Britain have been so ready 
to give a unilateral guarantee to Belgium the answer is that it is in 
their own interest to do so. For France, it is only necessary to 
point out that Belgium covers more than 200 miles of her frontier, 
in an important coal and industrial area, and France is now 
relieved, by the Belgian undertaking, of the necessity of extending 
her fortifications in the north-east on the scale of the Maginot Line. 

Further, Belgium is now much less likely to get involved in a 
dispute with Germany, which latter country can have no pretext 
for attack upon her, since she is entirely independent of France 
and of the French alliances. 

Great Britain’s chief pre-occupation in respect of Belgium is that 
her territory should not be used as a base for operations against 
this country or France, and this is less likely under the conditions 


of her new status than it was previously. 
o£. 


NOTE ON SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS. 


In the article entitled ‘‘ Japan and her Relations with China,” 
in the Bulletin of May 29, the Tangku Truce was referred to as 
involving the acceptance by China of the loss of Manchuria. 

In case this statement should be taken to imply that there 
was in any sense a voluntary acceptance by China of the existing 
position regarding Manchuria, it should be pointed out that this 
is not the case. The signature of the Truce involved acceptance 
by the Chinese of the de facto position and of the military situation, 
but it did not involve recognition of Japan’s claims, or the 
abandonment of China’s own position in respect of Manchuria. 

It would, perhaps, be accurate to say that China, recognizing 
the logic of her position, accepted military arrangements which 
prevent her from making an attempt to recover Manchuria dy 
force of arms. She gave her tacit consent to the shelving of the 
Manchuria question for an indefinite period ; she decided, in fact, 
to place it in cold storage. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Albania 


May 26th.—It was announced in Tirana that the former Minister 
of the Interior who had led the revolt had been killed the previous day 
in Southern Albania. 


Austria. 
May 31st.—The Weltblatt described the bombing of the Deutschland 


as not only an attack on Germany, but an insult to the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee. If ‘“ Red” Spain was not going to yield she 
would have to consider herself at war with Germany. 

The paper suggested that Great Britain should take the lead in 
quick action by all the Powers, in the face of the danger of large-scale 
conflagration. 

June tst.—The Chancellor addressed the Federal Diet in private 
session, when he was believed to have said that, while the Agreement 
with Germany of July, 1936 had been scrupulously observed by 
Austria, it had not been kept by Germany. Also, that as long as he 
remained head of the Government no Nazi would hold a post in it. 

June 4th.—Speaking at a religious celebration the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Vienna said that the events in Germany and the fight against 
the Catholic Church had debased the reputation of the German people, 
and that this was naturally bound to have a repercussion on German 
folk groups abroad. 

He also defended the German priests against the general accusation 
of immorality. 

June 7th.—Reports reached Vienna that a man named Zoller 
living on the Bavarian frontier, had been assaulted and seriously 
injured by five German Nazis when crossing German territory on his 
way to Tannheim, for not replying to a Hitler greeting with the 
Nazi salute. (Herr Zoller was a member of the Patriotic Front). 


Belgium. 

May 27th.—M. Spaak’s statement in the League Council re Belgian 
neutrality. (See League of Nations). 

June 2nd.—The Chamber passed the Government’s Amnesty 
Bill by 95 votes to 75, with 16 abstentions. The Bill applied to all 
those condemned after the War for treason during the German occupa- 
tion, and it was strongly opposed by the National Liberal Council, 
An amendment had accordingly been embodied in the Bill by which 
persons upon whom the death sentence had been passed were not to 
have the right to be elected to public bodies. 

The Flemish Nationalists opposed the amendment, whereupon 
the Prime Minister made it a question of confidence, and in this the 
voting was 94 to 65 in his favour, with 26 abstentions. 

The number of persons affected by the Bill was stated to be abou} 
300, many of whom had received sentences of death, never carried out. 

_ June 4th.—The Chamber, by 139 votes to 19, passed a Government 
Bill granting an amnesty to soldiers sentenced during and since the 
War for desertion and other crimes. 

June 6th—The Permanent Committee of the National Council 

of the Liberal Party passed a resolution unanimously to the effect 
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that there was no reason to break the agreement of June, 1936, with 
regard to Liberal participation in the Cabinet. 


Bolivia. 
May 26th.—It was announced that the Government had decided 
to resume diplomatic relations with Paraguay, which had been 


interrupted in July, 1931. 
China. 
May 25th.—Anti-Japanese incidents were reported from Swatow 
and Tsingtao, resulting in both sides claiming compensation. Near 
Dairen a Chinese Customs cutter was reported to have fired on Japanese 
fishing boats which were poaching inshore. 


Danzig Free City. 

June 7th.—The Political Police stated that Herr Wiechmann, a 
Social-Democratic Deputy, had disappeared since his arrest on 
May 25th, and that there was no trace of him. 

Appeals were sent to the League High Commissioner asking for 
his intervention, and to the Committee of Three in Geneva in 


connection with Herr Wiechmann’s disappearance. 


t. 

May 26th.—Admission of the Government to League membership. 
(See League of Nations). 

June 8th—It was announced that an agreement had been 
reached with the Suez Canal Company by which the latter 
undertook to increase the Egyptian Government’s share of the 
profits from {£E200,000 to {£E300,000 a year, to increase the 
quota of Egyptian employees from 25 to 33 per cent., and to improve 
the Port Said-Suez road at its own cost, with a limit of £E300,000. 


France. 
May 26th.—Dr. Schacht, speaking at the Paris Exhibition, referred 


to the efforts that were being made to get rid of the lingering 
effects of the tragedy of the War, and said he was happy to see that 
the need for reconstruction was realized more fully as time went on, 
but still nothing had been done to free the world from the burden of 
debt, or to remove the bonds of the clearing arrangements, the un- 
certainty due to unstable currencies, and the inequality between 
nations in the matter of raw materials. 

He maintained that German aspirations were misunderstood, 
because a fundamental element in the life of Germany was not 
appreciated. Except for Switzerland, Germany was the only nation 
in the world which did not possess, either at home or abroad, a source 
of foodstuffs sufficient to feed its population. Those who sought to 
keep up this state of things would never be able to eliminate the risks 
it caused. 

May 28th.—Speaking at a luncheon of the Comité France- 
Allemagne Dr. Schacht said that, to improve Franco-German relations 
personal contact was what was needed, and not an exchange of speeches. 
The French press, he went on, often reproached Germany because 
she was always asking for something. No doubt in a sense she was, 
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for it was always the poor, not the rich, who asked for things. But 
they forgot what Germany had offered—peace ; 1.e., she offered a 
guarantee of peace in Europe and the return of Germany to a League 
of Nations that was no longer a penal court, but a council of con- 
sultation at which all the nations could confer with the object of 
achieving an agreement on the method and extent of armaments. He 
did not see what more they could offer. 

He concluded: ‘* What I ask is an arrangement with Germany 
for some kind of colonial activity whose form, extent and interna- 
tional character can be duly discussed. The newspapers speak of 
our demands; they should not neglect our offers. I am not carrying 
out blackmail . . . my only blackmail is directed against ill will.” 

May 30th.—It was understood that agreement had been reached 
in principle for a trade agreement with Germany. 

June 2nd.—The Colonial group in the Chamber (numbering some 
250 Deputies) passed a unanimous vote against the cession of any 
territory to meet Germany’s claims for colonies. 

Speaking in Paris, Sefior del Vayo, the Spanish delegate to the 
League, said he was convinced the Valencia authorities would be 
ready to submit the dispute over the bombing of the Deutschland to 
the International Court at the Hague. He also said that, though his 
Government were opposed in principle to the policy of non-intervention, 
which militated against them, they felt that the only logical con- 
clusion now that non-intervention had been established was to bring 
about the withdrawal of all foreign volunteers. 

June 3rd.—The Chamber, by 420 votes to 141, approved a Govern- 
ment Bil) providing for: (1) the extension for six months of the 
Matignon Agreements between employers and workers; and (2) the 
renewal till the end of the year of the Government’s power to arbitrate 
in industrial disputes. 

The Government, in reply to British enquiries, declared their 

readiness to accept in principle and join in any effort to secure extended 
safety zones for neutral vessels in Spanish waters and provisions for 
consultation among the Powers in the event of further trouble. 
_ June 6th.—M. Jouhaux, speaking at Clermont-Ferrand, said that 
if, to-morrow, events in Parliament brought about the fall of ths 
Government, the C.G.T. would not accept it. The time for politice 
was past; government must now be carried on in the sight of the 
country, and according to the logic of democracy. 

In the economic sphere the C.G.T. had the right to govern in the 
name of the majority of citizens which it represented. It did not now 
exercise that right because it did not wish to supplant the legal 
Government, but it meant to insist on respect for the social reforms 
in the interests of the proletariat. 

He went on: ‘“ Fascism must not pass. To prevent it we must 
have something more than reforms of detail. . . . The enemies of the 
proletariat have not surrendered. It must be either we or they who 
win, and it will be we. If the C.G.T. is not the ‘ Government of the 
masses ’ it is the expression of their will. . . .” 

The Government’s views on the British proposals for reorganizing 
the patrol in Spanish waters were transmitted to the British Govern- 
ment. The main points were: (1) That, of the 27 nations parties 
to the Agreement, others besides the four should take part in the naval 
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patrol system. (2) That the existing division of the Spanish coast into 
four zones should be abandoned in favour of a system under which 
all the participating Powers should be represented at every point 
under supervision. (3) That neutral observers should be placed on 
board the patrolling vessels. 

June 7th.—The papers Populaire and Peuple (the C.G.T. organ) 
denied that M. Jouhaux had said the C.G.T. would not accept the fall 
of the Government if brought about in Parliament. 

The Peuple declared that the C.G.T. would always be faithful to 
the Government, while maintaining their independence of political 
parties. They meant to claim no monopoly, as they did not wish to 
supplant the legal representation of the country. 

If Fascism were to be defeated there would have to be reforms of 
structure, not only of details, but the C.G.T. did not demand that this 
should be done at a single stroke, but they must come to it. 

June 8th.—An Italian was arrested at Perpignan, charged with 
bringing bombs there with the object of placing them in trains crossing 
the frontier into Spain. 

A railway truck containing suspicious packages, searched at 
Cerbére, was reported to have been loaded with high explosive. (It 
had been stopped by the Non-Intervention Board). 


Germany. 
May 26th.—Dr. Schacht’s speech at the Paris Exhibition. (See 


France). 

May 27th.—The Official News Agency announced that a report 
had been received from Palma that the destroyer Albatross, lying at 
anchor in the roadstead, had been seriously endangered the previous 
day by four bombs dropped close to her during the air raid by “ Bol- 
shevist ” aircraft. At the time there were no Spanish Nationalist 


warships in the roadstead. 
May 28th.—Valencia Air Ministry’s statement ve bombing of 


Palma harbour. (See Spain). 
Dr. Schacht’s speech at luncheon of the Comité France-Allemagne. 


(See France). 

The News Agency stated that the Naval Command had sent a 
warning to the military authorities at Valencia against attacking 
German warships on patrol in Spanish waters. 

Dr. Goebbels, in a speech in Berlin, attacked the priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, whom he charged with moral depravity. 
Those who had inspired Cardinal Mundelein’s attack on the Nazi 
State were in Germany, he declared. 

May zoth.—The Minister of the Interior, speaking at Bremen, 
said they had had enough of Episcopal letters, and they wanted to 
see no more of them, or of Papal Encyclicals either, and he added 
“If the Roman Catholic Church wishes to declare war on us we will 
accept the challenge and conduct the struggle from the ranks of the 
people.” 
The Berlin Special Court sentenced 42 former members of the 
International Bible Students’ Association to terms of imprisonment 
on the ground that they ** pursued dark political purposes in the guise 


of religious activity.” 
Attacks on the Deutschland in Iviza harbour by Spanish aircraft. 
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Exchange of Notes between Chief of Naval Forces in Spanish 
waters and the Spanish Minister of Defence regarding aeroplanes 
approaching German warships. (See Spain). 


May 30th.—The Government issued a statement reading: “ After 
Red aircraft had attacked with bombs the English, German, and 
Italian ships lying in the harbour of Majorca a few days ago, killing 
six officers on board the Italian ship, the German vessels were forbidden 
to remain any longer in this harbour. On May 29th the Deutschland 
lay in the roadstead of Iviza. The ship belongs to the forces designated 
for the international sea control. Nevertheless, between 6 and 7 o’clock 
bombs were suddenly dropped on the battleship by two aeroplanes 
of the Red Valencia Government. . . . Twenty dead and 73 wounded 
are the result of this criminal assault. . . . The ship did not fire at 
the aeroplane.” 


May 31st.—The Government issued a statement reading: “ As 
a reprisal for the criminal attack of Red bombing aircraft on the 
anchored armoured vessel Deutschland, through which 23 German 
seamen were killed and 83 wounded, the fortified port of Almeria 
was bombarded to-day in the morning hours by the German naval 
forces. After the harbour works had been destroyed and the hostile 
Red batteries silenced the retaliatory action was broken off and 
closed.” 

It was announced in Berlin that further warships would put to 
sea at once to reinforce those in Spanish waters ; also that the Govern- 
ment would cease to take part in the observation system and the work 
of the London Committee “ until a sure guarantee against a repetition 
of such occurrences is secured for them.” Meanwhile, instructions 
had been sent to German warships to “ repel with arms any approaching 
Red Spanish aircraft or war vessels.” 


Note addressed to the Chairman of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee ve bombing of the Deutschland. {See Great Britain). 


Representations to the Holy See ve protest against remarks made 
by the Archbishop of Chicago. (See Vatican City). 


The press and semi-official opinion agreed in considering the 
Deutschland attack as part of a deliberate plan to upset the working 
of the observation scheme. A semi-official comment suggested that 
the London Committee would now have to accept the lesson that the 
Valencia Party in the Spanish war could no longer be measured with 
the standard of the civilized world, and went on to say that “ German 
ships have illustrated, by the bombardment of the war harbour of 
Almeria, the German view that against such international crimes 
immediate retaliation is the proper thing.” 


June 1st.—The cruiser Leipzig left Kiel to reinforce the naval 
forces in Spanish waters, and a semi-official commentary, referring to 
this and to the retaliation against the attack on the Deutschland, said 
that it was thanks only to the moderation and sense of responsibility 
of the Government that the wanton acts of Bolshevist ‘* freebooters ” 
had not led to “still sharper and absolutely justifiable counter- 
measures.” But obviously the Government could not be expected 
to continue sharing in the control system under conditions which 
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** provide so little protection against brigandage for the protection of 
order.” 

Speaking at a dinner in his honour given by the Deutsch-Englische 
Gesellschaft the British Ambassador said he believed that most of 
the ills and anxieties of the world were due to imperfect understanding 
between peoples. ‘In England, for instance,’’ he went on, “ far too 
many people take an entirely erroneous conception of what the National- 
Socialist régime really stands for. Otherwise they would lay less 
stress on Nazi dictatorship and much more emphasis on the great 
social experiment which is being tried out in this country.” 

As for misunderstandings on the German side, although he had 
not been long in Berlin he had heard it constantly repeated that Great 
Britain was attempting to hem Germany in on every side. But Great 
Britain was making no such attempt and had no desire to make it, 
and they in England fully appreciated Germany’s great mission in 
the world. 

The most vital problem of Germany to-day was that of raw 
materials, and he went on: “I do not believe that Germany will 
find in any country more than in Great Britain greater willingness to 
do what may be possible to help her in this matter.” 

Repeating his expressed conviction that there was no question 
between them which could not be solved by good will, Sir Nevile 
Henderson concluded by saying: ‘“* Guarantee us peace and peaceful 
evolution in Europe, and Germany will find that she has no more 
sincere and, I believe, more useful friend in the world than Great 
Britain.” 

The text was published of the Note handed to the Papal Secretary 
of State on May 29th. This intimated that the Vatican’s reply to 
the representations of May 24th were unsatisfactory, and that until 
the matter was put right the basis for normal relations would be 
lacking. 

The German Government, it stated, took it for granted that the 
Holy See would at once repudiate the utterances of Cardinal Mundelein, 
which had become known to the entire world, correct them, and 
express its regret, as has always been customary in international 
intercourse. ‘* To their lively surprise and to their deep amazement 
the Holy See sought fit to seek a pretext for leaving the German 
Ambassador’s representations unanswered in general, unsubstantiated, 
incorrect, but all the more remarkable observations to the effect that 
the Cardinal had at most only given tit for tat.” 

The German Government were, therefore, forced to the con- 
clusion that the Holy See actually upheld these public attacks upon 
the person of the German Head of the State. 

It was announced that further deaths had occurred of seamen 
injured on board the Deutschland, making the total of those killed 26. 


June 2nd.—The Boérsen Zeitung, referring with satisfaction to 
Sir Nevile Henderson’s speech, said that his demand that Germany 
should “ guarantee us peace and peaceful evolution” lay along the 
lines of the policy which had always been pursued by Germany, as 
far as it lay in her power by “ agreements progressing from case to 
case.”” Facts and experience showed that this method was successful, 
and presented ‘“‘a chainwork of positive, concrete contributions to 
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peace,” and was much better than the so-called collective, indivisible 
peace recommended by others “ with iron stubbornness.” 

The Angriff remarked that the Ambassador was “ perhaps the 
first Englishman holding such an important position to have spoken 
the fine words that far too many people in Britain have an entirely 
erroneous conception of what the Nazi régime stands for.” 

Four submarines left for Spanish waters. 

June 3rd.—Units of the Third Destroyer Flotilla left for Spanish 
waters. 

Official statements made in Berlin expressed disapproval of the 
‘attempt of some foreign newspapers, including British, to accuse 
Germany of having committed an unjustifiable and unqualifiable act 
by bombarding Almeria.” 

It was pointed out that the Valencia authorities let pass valuable 
hours between the attack on the Deutschland and the shelling of Almeria 
without the least attempt to explain or to excuse the attack on the 
German warship. By this attitude they had demonstrated their 
solidarity with the aggressors and their approval of the attack on the 
warship, and furthermore left no doubt that they did not even think 
of offering any excuses. 

In view of this attitude a postponement of retaliatory action on 
the part of the Reich Government might most likely have been taken 
by the Bolshevist authorities as an invitation to continue their attacks. 

June 4th—The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador 
and discussed the British proposals for assuring the security of the 
fleets of the control system in Spanish waters. 

It was stated semi-officially that the proposal for consultation 
was regarded as very important, but that this ought to be additional 
to the normal right of self-defence. The Nachtausgabe, commenting 
on this, stated that a German warship would not remain passive under 
attack while the commanding officers of the four fleets arranged a 
meeting, and said: ‘‘ In case of attack, fire will be opened.” 

A Jew named Hirsch, who was an American citizen, was executed 
in Berlin for treason. He had been sentenced on March 18th, when 
he was described as “‘ Stateless,”” but it was later ascertained that at 
the time of his birth his father had been an American citizen. 

Requests to see the prisoner alone and an appeal for clemency 
from the United States Ambassador were not acceded to. 

June 5th.—A Jesuit priest named Mayr, a well-known preacher, 
was arrested in Munich. 

Speaking in Berlin on air raid precautions, General Goring said 
“the days when Germany could be placed under pressure in any way 
are past, and anyone who still has not grasped that Germany can no 
longer be insulted with impunity need only think of the latest event, 
in which we acted with lightning rapidity, to realize that he is mistaken. 
When German blood has flowed it cannot be made good with ink.” 

The General said that the Air Protection League had 12 million 
members, 2,400 instructors, 5 million trained personnel, and 3,400 
schools. Though the work of the League had been voluntary it was 
acknowledged that through the air protection law and his latest decrees 
they now had in principle a compulsory air precaution service. 

He appealed to the women of Germany to fit themselves for the 
task of carrying out the measures necessary for the protection of those 
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entrusted to their care. The time had come for constant training, for 
air protection work must not be regarded as a matter of second-class 
importance. 

June 6th.—Herr Hitler addressed a rally of 200,000 Nazis at 
Regensburg, to whom he said: ‘“‘ Germany has been asked why she 
does not disarm. Germany has become distrustful. This time it is 
up to the other nations to be first. In the past the other nations could 
have had the blessing of disarmament when Germany was disarmed, 
but they ignored it, and recognized this blessing only when Germany 
was rearmed.” 

The German nation was “‘ not one which starts a war to-day or 
to-morrow. The German is, in his whole being, not only eager for 
peace and a lover of peace, but he is, above all, easy-going.” 

They had built up their great armed forces to assure their freedom, 
their honour, and their equality, and this recovered equality was essential 
for the economic tasks ahead of them, for it was no good planning 
ahead unless you were sure of not being deprived of the fruits of your 
labour, unless the steel shield of National Defence was held over your 
economic enterprizes. 

He went on: “If anyone is disposed to tell us that we shall not 
be able to sustain this much longer, let him know this: the German 
will wear his steel helmet, in all circumstances, as long as the others 
are able to wear theirs. If, however, the time should come when the 
helmets are really put aside, then we, too, will doff ours in honour— 
but always ready, if necessary, to set it back again on our heads at 
Wc. 

He also declared that he would not tolerate religious strife, and 
said: ‘“‘God did not divide us, but only human beings did. The 
Almighty has blessed our work, so that it cannot be destroyed by any 
power of our enemies.” 

In Roman Catholic Churches a statement was read in reply to 
the speech made by Dr. Goebbels on May 28th, in which he made 
charges of immorality against the priesthood. Figures were cited to 
show that the number of priests involved in such charges was very 
smali—about one in 500. 

Dr. Niemdller read a statement in his church declaring that the 
Government were not keeping their promise of complete freedom for 
the Church elections. Some 30 pastors had been forbidden to speak 
or had been arrested, literature had been confiscated, and parish offices 
and private houses raided. 

Ten Roman Catholic priests were arrested in Bavaria. 

The Berlin press published articles complaining against the action 
of the South African Government in declining to forward to Geneva 
the petition addressed to the League by Germans in South-West Africa. 
(The petition protested against the ban announced by the Governmen: 
in April on Nazi political activities). 

Baron von Neurath gave the British Ambassador some verbal 
explanations of the attitude of the Government regarding the re- 
organization of the Spanish patrols in which he was believed to have 
accepted the proposal for consultation on the understanding that 
this would not prevent any action that might be considered appropriate 
by the individual Power which had been attacked. 

It was understood that the desire of the Government was to 
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for consultations, but even, perhaps, publicly, what action it thought 
lass would be the fit response to the attack. 
Speaking at Hanover the Minister of the Interior said that whoever 
at attacked the Fihrer attacked the German nation, and added: “ We 
she will watch jealously to see that no one else usurps the leadership of 
t is the German people, not even the Church.” 
uld The Churches must acknowledge the Nazi conduct of the State 
ed, and merge themselves unreservedly in the Nazi State. The education 
my 6 of the young was, in the first place, the business of the State. 
June 7th—Herr Hitler conferred on Signor Mussolini and on Count 
or Ciano the Grand Cross of the new Order of the German Eagle, 
for The War Minister in Italy and statement for the press. (See Italy.) 


! Report of assault on Austrian living near the frontier. (See 
m : Austria). 


ial The D.A.Z., referring to the Foreign Minister’s visit to Belgrade, 
nme said that those “‘ who wish to call these visits of German statesmen 
ur ‘German Continental Policy’ are perfectly at liberty to do so.... 
ur This is a policy which a country without overseas possessions must 
. pursue. It is a policy which is directed neither against the interests 
ot : of Britain nor of the British Dominions, nor against France’s rightful 
a interests.” 
= June 8th.—The 10,000 ton Bliicher was launched at Kiel. 
he i An official statement was issued in Berlin describing the bombing 
” of the Deutschland, based on the report of the Commander in-Chief 
at of the naval forces in Spanish waters. 
The reason for her presence in the roadstead of Iviza was explained, 
id Palma having been given up as a port for rest and replenishment of 
ae stores owing to the attacks of May 26. In any case, the port of Iviza 
ly could not be regarded as a Spanish Nationalist naval base, and was 
; not used as such, and the patrol vessels of England and France con- 
nd tinually stayed in various Red and White Spanish harbours. 
le ) The Deutschland was the only man-of-war lying in the roadstead. 
nd In the harbour the German destroyer Leopard lay at the mole; no 
y ; White Spanish naval craft or steamers lay either at the mole, in the 


roadstead, or anywhere in sight. 


The attack was made suddenly by two ’planes, which came down 
:. & so low that there could not have been any question of their mistaking 
k the warship for a White Spanish ship. 

S| No shot was fired either by the Deutschland or by the Leopard. 


During the attack units of the Red Spanish fleet, the Libertad and the 
M endez-Nuiez, were sighted about 17 miles, and four destroyers, about 
« miles away. A few minutes afterwards a coastal bombardment by 
the Red destroyers occurred. There was no fire from the German 
ships, so that the Red attack was unprovoked. The Red rulers had 
been seriously warned several times through the Non-Intervention 
Committee to avoid warlike acts, or acts that could be interpreted as 
— such, against the control forces. 

| f Communiqué regarding Baron von Neurath’s conversations in 
Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia). 





Great Britain. 
May 26th—The Non-Intervention Committee examined the 
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report of the Technical Advisory Sub-Committee on the question of 
the withdrawal of foreign volunteers from Spain. The object of the 
draft plan was described as “‘ the withdrawal from Spain of non-Spanish 
nationals engaged either directly or indirectly in the present conflict.” 

Its provisions covered in great detail the measures to be taken by 
Governments to effect the withdrawal of their nationals, and the 
Governments were asked to state, when giving their opinion on the 
plan, whether they would be prepared to give effect to them in the 
event (1) of a general agreement in the Non-Intervention Committee 
on the withdrawal plan ; and (2) of the acceptance of the plan by the 
two parties in Spain. 

May 28th.—Mr. Baldwin resigned his office as Prime Minister, 
and the King sent for Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain 
formed a Cabinet, with Sir John Simon as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Sir Samuel Hoare as Home Secretary ; Mr. Duff Cooper as First Lord 
of the Admiralty ; and Mr. Hore Belisha as Minister for War. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald also resigned his office of Lord President 
of the Council, and was succeeded by Viscount Halifax. The latter 
was succeeded as Lord Privy Seal by Earl de la Warr. 

The other changes were: President of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, in place of Mr. Runciman ; President of the Board of 
Education, Earl Stanhope, in place of Mr. Stanley; and Minister of 
Transport, Dr. Leslie Burgin. 

In the Non-Intervention Committee, Signor Grandi laid a com- 
plaint regarding the bombing of Palma on May 24th to 26th. One 
bomb hit the Italian naval auxiliary vessel Barletta, killing six officers 
and wounding others, and other bombs had dropped near British, 
German and other Italian vessels. 

The Committee adopted a resolution deploring the loss of lives 
and the whole incident, and the members noted that the British repre- 
sentative at Valencia had received an assurance that an area would 
be defined at Palma as a safety anchorage. 

Mr. Eden’s speech in the League Council ve intervention in Spain. 
(See League of Nations). 


May 31st.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden reported 
the bombing of the Deutschland and the bombardment of Almeria, and 
said that, in the course of an interview he had with the German Chargé 
d’Affaires that morning he had “ asked him to represent to his Govern- 
ment the earnest hope of his Majesty’s Government that the German 
Government would take no action which would render the present 
grave situation graver still.” 

In the Non-Intervention Committee the German Ambassador 
submitted a Note recounting the various attacks on British, Italian 
and German warships, and describing that on the Deutschland, which 
“had not fired at the aeroplanes,” as ‘‘the final link in a chain of 
similar events.” 

In consequence the German Government would cease to take 
part in the control scheme, as well as in the work of the Committee, 
as long as they had not received sure guarantees against the recurrence 
of such events. The Government would, “of course, themselves 
decide on the steps which are to be taken in reply to this incredibly 
malicious attack. They have also issued orders to their men-of-war 
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during this state of affairs to repel by fire any onset of Spanish aircraft 
or men-of-war.” 

In retaliation, German vessels had “ shelled the fortified port of 
Almeria. After the harbour works had been destroyed and the hostile 
batteries silenced the act of retaliation was terminated.” 

The Italian Ambassador notified the Chairman that his Govern- 
ment also would withdraw from the supervision scheme and from the 
work of the Committee until they had received guarantees against the 
recurrence of attacks such as that on the German warship. 

In the Sub-Committee all the representatives present (those of 
Great Britain, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Portugal, Sweden, 
and Russia) stated they would report the new situation to their 
Governments. 

The French Ambassador said France had endured two similar 
trials (the shooting down of an air liner and the bombing of Cerbére), 
and it was for the Committee to satisfy grievances. 

The Soviet delegate complained that Germany had taken upon 
herself the offices of examining attorney, judge, and executioner. The 
Germans had destroyed their own case by what constituted a flagrant 
breach of the Non-Intervention Agreement. 

June 1st.—The House of Commons passed the second reading of 

the Finance Bill by 340 votes to 149, after the Government had 
withdrawn the N.D.C. in deference to opposition from nearly all sections 
of opinion, Mr. Chamberlain announced that, in place of it, a simpler 
tax on profits would be worked out, to bring in not less than £25 million 
a year, 
Mr. Eden informed the House of the decision of Germany and 
Italy to withdraw from the supervision patrol and from the London 
Committee until the safety of their ships had been guaranteed, and 
declared that the Government deeply regretted that decision. He 
added that he had, however, ascertained that in spite of their with- 
drawal from the patrol those countries still considered the system of 
control applicable to them. The Government were in close consultation 
with other Governments concerned in an endeavour to restore the 
situation. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Eden pointed out that, though the 
Government would be happy to support any procedure agreed on by 
all parties, not even the Spanish Government had asked for a special 
meeting of the League Council. 

The withdrawal of Germany and Italy had left a gap in the patrol 
— and how to fill this was one of the many points to}be urgently 

ecided. 

The Non-Intervention Committee was understood to have received 
an intimation from the Portuguese Government of its intention to 
continue the support of the policy of non-intervention. 

Sir Nevile Henderson’s speech in Berlin. (See Germany). 

June 2nd.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden said 
that German warships had entered Spanish ports in the possession of 
the insurgents 8 times, and Italian warships 29 times since the coming 
into force of the control system on April 19th. 

June 3rd.—It was announced that the Government had com- 
municated to the Governments of France, Germany and Italy proposals 
for: (1) an extended system of safety zones in Spanish waters, which 
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the contending forces in Spain would be strictly pledged to observe ; 
and (2) consultation between the four naval Powers in the event of a 
future attack on any one of them, based on the principle that the four 
Fleets were performing a common international duty, which invested 
them all with a common responsibility. 

An attack on one would, therefore, be regarded as an attack on all. 

The arrangement by which Four-Power conversations had been 
opened had the assent, it was understood, of the Non-Intervention 
Sub-Committee. 

June 7th—Replying to a question in Parliament the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty stated that the examination of the damage 
done to the destroyer Hunter, on May 13th, confirmed the earlier 
conclusion that she had struck a mine. 

It was learnt that the Government were in possession of the 
replies of the French, German, and Italian Governments to the 
proposals for overcoming the difficulties caused by the Deutschland 
attack. 

June 8th.—The Government proposed to the French, German 
and Italian Governments that the material provided by the corres- 
pondence between them for an agreement on the security of their naval 
patrols off the Spanish coasts should be co-ordinated by the method 
of direct diplomatic consultation in London. 

The Foreign Office received a visit from the Spanish Ambassador, 
who gave his Government’s views as to the Four-Power negotiations. 
He argued that the cause of the difficulties was to be found in the 
hostile attitude of the German and Italian warships towards the Spanish 
Government, and said he would welcome any steps that could be taken 
towards internationalizing the naval control forces, such as by the 
attachment of neutral observers. 

Replying to questions in Parliament the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that British monetary policy remained as laid down in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement to the World Economic Conference of 1933, 
the declaration by the delegates of the British Commonwealth to the 
same Conference, and in the Tripartite Declarations of September 26, 
1936. 

No change in this policy was contemplated, or had come before 
the Imperial Conference. This policy did not involve an obligation on 
the Government to buy gold at a fixed price, but it did involve the 
purchase or sale of gold to check undue fluctuations in exchange rates. 


Greece. 

May 26th.—The Turkish Prime Minister, speaking at a banquet 
in his honour in Athens, read two messages he had just received from 
Kemal Ataturk. The first stated that, on learning that General Inénii 
was “surrounded by friendship and fraternity,” it was impossible 
for him to express how much he envied his being in the midst of “ an 
honourable company and of representatives of a nation with which 
their entente would be eternal.” 

The second message read: ‘ The frontiers of the allied Balkan 
States constitute one single frontier. Those who may have designs 
on this frontier will expose themselves to the burning rays of the sun, 
and I advise them to beware. . . .” 

The Prime Minister, replying, said that the representatives of the 
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Greek Army and Navy expressed their great joy and enthusiasm at 
the message of the Turkish President, which fully corresponded to 
Greek sentiment and to the deep and unchangeable friendship which 
Greece felt towards her sister nation. 


Hungary. nie ; 

May 26th.—Speaking in Parliament on the Government’s attitude 
to efforts to improve relations with the Little Entente, M. de Kanya 
said the European situation had not improved since 1936, when he 
had recorded that the result of striving after indivisible peace and 
collective security was that indivisible and general insecurity had 
gained ground. 

The Stresa front had ceased to exist, and the influence of Italo- 
German co-operation was making itself ever more effectively felt. The 
opinion was often heard that Great Britain, France, and the U.S.A. 
must hold together to ensure peace, but in his opinion it was wrong, 
or at least premature, to think that the co-operation of these three 
Powers in all circumstances was already assured. 

He then said that on the Hungarian question the Little Entente 
was completely united, though on other questions there was a good deal 
of divergency of views—as regards Germany, or Austria, for instance. 
Officially they all opposed Austrian union with Germany and a restora- 
tion, but in the last resort one of them would probably decide for 
union and the other for restoration. 

Czechoslovakia had serious differences with Germany, whereas 
Yugoslavia laid great value on good political and economic relations 
with Berlin; it would be wrong, however, to think that the dis- 
integration of the Little Entente was inevitable. 

If he were asked whether the moment were propitious to continue 
efforts for a rapprochement with that organization he would answer 
“Yes.” He did not dream of a Danubian Confederation, or the like, 
and would be satisfied if it were possible to normalize relations by 
means of honourable concessions. Hungary made no conditions, but 
simply demanded that the Little Entente should fulfil its contractual 
obligations, and that her sovereignty should be acknowledged un- 
conditionally and without any guid pro quo. 

She demanded, too, that equality of military rights, recognized 
in principle in 1932, should at last be realized, and the situation of 
her minorities regulated in accordance with the Treaties. 


Italy. 
May 25th.—Statement to U.S. newspaper by Signor Mussolini 
ve the armaments race. (See U.S.A.) 

May 27th.—Publication of Spanish White Book re Italian inter- 
vention (see League of Nations.) 

May 28th.—Signor Grandi’s complaint ve bombing of Palma 
and killing of Italian naval officers. (See Great Britain). 

May 29th.—The Popolo d’ Italia, in an article attributed to Signor 
Mussolini, said the Duce had not spoken (in the interview for the 
Scripps-Howard papers) of an invitation to President Roosevelt for a 
disarmament conference, but had merely said that, should such a 
conference be arranged, Italy would willingly take part. 

The writer said the Duce’s words had been wrongly and maliciously 
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interpreted. Italy was favourable to disarmament, but not because 
she lacked the financial means for carrying out her four-year pro- 
gramme. She was already formidably armed, and would go on arming, 
having two advantages over other countries—the spirit of her people, 
and her “ geographical position,” which favoured her strategy both 
on sea and in the air. 

May 31st.—An official statement was issued reading: “‘ As the 

repetition of the Red air attacks against Italian and German ships 
has clearly proved the existence of a premeditated plan of aggression 
against the naval forces sent by the two States to exercise naval 
control . . . the Fascist Government have decided to withdraw the 
Italian ships from the maritime control and to withdraw their repre- 
sentative from the London Committee until such time as the Committee 
itself has adopted measures which will serve to prevent new criminal 
attacks. .. .” 
Political circles in Rome described the shelling of Almeria as a 
“* legitimate reprisal,” and the instructions to German ships to defend 
themselves as “‘ a legitimate measure because the German ships have 
now reassumed their capacity of ordinary warships.” 

Count Grandi’s notification to Non-Intervention Committee. 
(See Great Britain). 

June tst.—It was announced that a Legation had been created in 
Dublin in place of the existing Consulate-General. 

The head of the Ethiopian Church arrived in Rome. 

June 2nd.—Field-Marshal von Blomberg arrived in Rome and 
was met by Signor Mussolini, Count Ciano, and other Ministers and 
officials. He was later received in audience by the King. 

The press emphasized that the Rome-Berlin axis was not meant 
to carry the two peoples against any other nation, but was regarded 
as “a possible line of concentration for other nations animated by 
goodwill.” 

It was stated authoritatively in Rome that Italian warships would 
remain in Spanish waters until the decisions of the London Committee 
had been announced, and would in the meantime merely exercise the 
right of self-defence if attacked. 

The press published the first list of Italian legionaries who fell 
during the occupation of Malaga, containing 62 names, without 
description of rank or other particulars. 

June 3rd.—Signor Mussolini piloted General von Blomberg in a 
flight over the reclaimed Pontine Marshes, and the German Minister 
also saw a series of tactical exercises and attacks on a naval base by 
the Italian Air Force. 

A second list of 27 Legionaries killed in Spain was published 
under the heading: “‘ In Defence of European Civilization.” 

June 4th.—Signor Gayda stated in his paper that Italy ard 
Germany, while awaiting a general return to reason in Europe, were 
“associating their spirit and their forces in defence of their great 
national values, in which are reflected also many values common 
to Europe.” 

The presence of Field-Marshal von Blomberg, he added, was 
“‘ developing and defining the lines of this defensive understanding, 
which will appear one day in its full value as a protective force of the 
whole of European civilization.” 
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June 5th.—A Decree, signed on April 22nd, was published author- 
izing the expenditure of 18 million lire for extraordinary maritime 
works on a basis of non-deferred payment. The Decree of May 6th, 
regarding the fortification of Pantellaria, was also published. 

June 7th.—The German Minister of War made a statement to 
the press, in which he said: “ It is my impression that the three forces, 
—land, sea, and air—possess equipment which is technically perfect, 
and that the technical side of it is the most successful. As soldiers, 
however, we know that good arms must correspond to good soldiers, 
ready to sacrifice their lives for liberty and the greatness of the Father- 
land. It is not for me to judge the military qualities of the Italian 
people, but my personal impression is that these good weapons are 
in the hands of good soldiers.” 

Field-Marshal von Blomberg also said that there were no hidden 
intentions behind his visit to Italy. It represented a consolidation 
of the Rome-Berlin axis and a good means for enduring world peace. 
Only a pacific significance must be attributed to his presence in Italy. 

This statement was made after the Minister had witnessed naval 
exercises in which 60 surface vessels and 70 submarines were engaged. 

Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, said ‘‘ certain papers have 
thought to discover in Field-Marshal von Blomberg’s visit to Italy a 
fantastic Italo-German understanding, or even a regular alliance 
between the two countries. This is fantasy. The conversations he 
had at the Palazzo Venezia and'at the Palazzo Chigi have certainly, 
and naturally, dealt with military questions concerning the two 
friendly nations, but this examination of-military matters has taken 
place along the natural lines of the Italo-German association known 
as the Rome-Berlin axis.” 


Japan. e | ! ) 
May 28th.—A joint meeting of the Minseito and Seiyukai Parties 


issued a manifesto calling on the Cabinet to resign, on the ground that 
it was an obstacle to national unity, and so a hindrance to the execution 
of the country’s emergency policies. 

The meeting accepted the Army’s doctrine of a national emergency, 
and speeches were made depicting the parties as having unitedly 
co-operated with the Government until an unreasonable dissolution 
had broken up the harmony. General Hayashi, by the dissolution, 
had antagonized the parties, it was declared, and disrupted national 
unity. 

__ May 31st.—The Cabinet resigned, General Hayashi having informed 
it that he was doing so because an unfortunate controversy with a 
section of the House was impairing national unity. 

It was generally considered, however, that the Premier had made 
an error of judgment in forcing an election in which the electorate had 
no means of supporting the Government, and in failing to make efforts 
to effect a reconciliation with the political parties after the election. 

June 1st.—Prince Konoe accepted the Emperor’s mandate to 
form a Government. His policy was believed to include co-operation 
with the political parties. 

June 2nd.—General Sugiyama was appointed Minister for War ; 
Admiral Yonai, Minister of Marine; and Mr. Shiono, Minister of 
Justice, as in the former Cabinet. Mr. Baba, the former Finance 
Minister, was appointed Minister of Justice. Mr. Yasui was given the 
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portfolio of Education; Count Arima, that of Agriculture; and 
Mr. Nagai, that of Communications. 

June 3rd.—Mr. Hirota was appointed Foreign Minister and Mr, 
Kaya Minister of Finance. (Mr. Kaya was a permanent official). 

June 4th.—The Prime Minister broadcast a statement in which 
he said the Cabinet would promote co-operation throughout the nation. 
** Our external policy,” he added, ‘‘ seeks peace based on justice, which 
is not the same thing as mere maintenance of the status quo. At home 
our policies will be those the times require, and where renovation is 
needed we will enforce it.” 


League of Nations. 
May 26th.—Egypt was admitted to membership of the League 


by the unanimous vote of the Assembly. 

Nahas Pasha, in acknowledging the welcome he and his colleagues 
had received, said Egypt was ready to serve not only the ideal of peacd 
but the reality of peace. Before joining the League she had alreade 
been applying its principles, and at the Montreux Conference she hay 
spontaneously thrown open a vast field of activity to all loyal 
collaboration and honest initiative. 

The Credentials Committee, in its report accepting the credentials 
of the 50 delegates attending the Assembly made no mention of 
Abyssinia. The delegate of Poland stated that his Government, being 
concerned exclusively with the future of international collaboration 
within the framework of the League which must base its existence on 
realities, considered the question as to Abyssinia settled. He did not, 
however, mention Abyssinia by name. 

The President took note of this without comment, but the delegate 
of Mexico expressed, in the most emphatic manner, the opposition of 
Mexico to any suggestion the object of which would be “ to prepare the 
way for the exclusion of the representative of a State member of the 
League.” 

Dr. Aras (Turkey) was elected President of the Assembly by 
46 votes to 4. 

May 27th.—The Council met to receive the declaration of the 
British and French Governments on the neutrality of Belgium. 

M. Delbos said that by informing the Council of the declaration 
their desire had not merely been to let it know of the new character 
to be assumed by the relations between France and Belgium on the 
juridical plane ; their object was also to make before the Council a 
double affirmation. 

The determination of the French Government to reach an agree- 
ment to replace Locarno had in no way lessened, whatever the difficulties, 
and they did not despair of succeeding. In doing this, however, they 
at no time forgot the connection between Western security and the 
security of Europe in general. The former could not be acquired a‘ 
the cost of the latter ; on the contrary, the Western settlement should 
contribute to the consolidation of general peace. 

M. Spaak said that the declaration, while relieving Belgium of 
her Locarno and London obligations, maintained the Franco-British 
guarantee to Belgium. This guarantee was based on a definition of 
their foreign policy, a definition he accepted completely. It contained 
two essential affirmations: Belgium’s determination to defend her 
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frontiers and to prevent her territory being used to further aggression ; 
(2) an assurance of the fidelity of Belgium to the League Covenant. 

The Belgian Government considered that this declaration should 
be regarded as a stage towards the elaboration of a new Western Pact. 

The Spanish White Book was published, containing photographs 
of documents revealing, in the Spanish view, the existence of an Italian 
army of occupation at war with the lawful Government of Spain. 
This, it stated, in addition to being a violation of international law was 
“the greatest infraction of the policy of non-intervention and the 
international obligations involved in the non-intervention declaration 
that has yet occurred.” 

The documents were of four kinds: military orders to units of 
the Italian Army ; documents showing that these units constituted an 
Italian army of occupation ; those showing the functioning of Italian 
Government services for the army of occupation; and those demon- 
strating the responsibility of the leaders of the Italian régime. 

Among the first was one ordering that all private papers belonging 
to the volunteers of five regiments were to be collected, and all 
indications that might serve for identification were to be destroyed. 
Another ordered company officers to talk to their soldiers on “ the 
task that the Duce has assigned to us in Spain and the prestige which 
we are to maintain for the sake of Fascism.’”’ There were also many 
orders of the day transmitting messages from the Duce, one of which 
described their mission as to impose Fascism on Spain by war. 

There were also statements regarding the establishment of “a 
political service for every company,” with a view to combating defeatist 
propaganda by espionage, and references to the necessity of meting 
out “ firm punishment without pity ”’ in cases of “* lack of energy and 
of qualities of command and courage.” 

May 28th.—The Council, in private session, completed the drafting 
7 a resolution in reply to the Valencia Government’s appeal to the 

eague. 
Speaking in the public session, Sefior del Vayo said their request 
for an enquiry into the bombing of Guernica still stood, but the whole 
of Spain was a Guernica, and the world-wide indignation over that 
crime was a warning the Council could not ignore. 

M. Delbos said the war had assumed an international character, 
and the Spanish people were no longer masters of their own destiny. 
All efforts should be directed to circumscribing the conflict. 

__M. Litvinoff said there were not two parties on an equal footing 
in Spain, but a legitimate Government and, on the other side, a handful 
of generals and officers who had broken their military oath. 

Mr. Eden emphasized that there was no justification for charges 
of partiality by England in the work of evacuating foreigners or 
refugees. More than 20,000 people had been evacuated in H.M. ships 
and the Government were ready to assist Spanish civilians in this way 
in whatever part of Spain they were. 

He claimed that, in spite of many difficulties, the Non-Intervention 
Committee had made important progress in limiting foreign inter- 
vention since the Council had last discussed the matter, but maintained 
that the Governments of Europe could not be satisfied until the last 
foreigner had been withdrawn. 

This he described as “ the fundamental problem which confronts 
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us,” saying that foreign intervention intensified the tragic features 
which civil strife always presented. It was impossible to believe that 
intervention in Spain would benefit any nation that indulged in it, and 
when the war was over the Spanish people would not readily forget 
the large part foreign nations had played in the destruction of their 
life and property. 

Mr. Eden then referred to the confidential enquiries made by the 
British Government to see whether an approach could be made to both 
sides regarding the withdrawal of foreigners, and explained that it 
was intended to be strictly limited to asking them to agree to a temporary 
cessation of hostilities for a period sufficient to enable the withdrawals 
to be arranged. 

So far no approach had been made to the two parties, and none 
would be made until the Governments represented on the London 
Committee were in agreement both upon the plan for withdrawal of 
volunteers and upon the means for a cessation of hostilities. The replies 
so far received by no means precluded the possibility of agreement. 

The British Government’s two objectives all through had been, 
first, to do their utmost to ensure that the conflict should not spread 
and involve all Europe; and secondly, to ensure that whatever its 
final outcome the territorial integrity of Spain should be preserved. 

In conclusion, could not the Governments of Europe, he asked, 
yet strive to make of the Spanish tragedy an occasion for co-operation 
rather than conflict, for beating out the flames instead of pouring 
petrol on them? They all desired a European settlement, and here 
was an opportunity of making the first step to co-operation. 

He then repeated that the preservation of the territorial integrity 
of Spain was a matter of great moment to the British Government. 

May 29th.—The Statute and Fundamental Law for the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta were accepted by the French and Turkish delegates 
on behalf of their Governments, after their adoption by the Council. 

The two outstanding points, the frontier and the language questions, 
were disposed of by a compromize, and it was decided that the Statute 
and Law should come into force on November 29th, 1937. 

The reintroduction of the Capitulations in Syria and the Lebanon, 
when the French Mandate expired, was reserved so far as the Sanjak 
was concerned. Until the termination of the Mandate it was to rest 
with France to bring the new régime into operation ; at its termination 
a League delegate was to be appointed. 

The Council adopted the resolution drafted in secret session, with 
slight modifications. By its terms the Council confirmed the principles 
and recommendations set forth in the previous resolution of Decem- 
ber 12th, 1936, and regretted that the development of the situation in 
Spain did not seem to suggest that the steps taken by Governments 
had as yet had the full effect desired. 

It expressed the firm hope that action would soon be taken to 
effect the withdrawal of non-Spanish combatants, as being the most 
effective remedy for a situation of great gravity, and it urged members 
of the League to spare no efforts in that direction. 

A second resolution condemned the employment of methods of 
warfare contrary to international law. 

The Spanish delegate, while accepting the resolution, said the 
progress made by the policy of non-intervention had not prevented 
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Italian and German intervention from being transformed into a 
“veritable criminal aggression, accomplished by the introduction of 
troops and material into Spain to an extent transcending the most 
pessimistic estimate.” 

May 31st.—The Secretary-General received from the Spanish 
delegate a Note stating that the bombing of the Deutschland had 
followed firing on the aircraft by the battleship, and describing the 
bombardment of Almeria as “the greatest outrage against an in- 
dependent and sovereign State of all the acts of aggression committed 
by the German Fleet. . . .” 

The Bureau of the Disarmament Conference met and passed a 
resolution noting that the general political and economic situation 
was not at present such as to ensure the success of a resumption of 
the work on all the questions of the original programme. But it was 
decided to send the draft convention on publicity for defence ex- 
penditure and the draft for a permanent disarmament commission to 
the Governments represented at the Conference, with a request for 
their views, especially as to whether they would accept the convention 
in principle. 

Mr. Hugh Wilson (U.S.A.) said he regarded disarmament as related 
to the problem of economic nationalism, as the result of which most 
countries had felt called upon to make large increases in their armaments. 
The sense of insecurity would continue so long as nations sought to 
stifle trade, to divert it, to close natural markets, to diminish its volume 
by bilateral balancing, and to subsidize hopelessly uneconomic supplies 
of raw materials. 

The Bureau considered a memorandum on naval disarmament 
from the British Government, which stated that they and the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions had refrained from ratification of the London 
Treaty of 1936, so that the Japanese Government might have further 
opportunity to reply on the subject of gun calibre for future capital 
ships. 
Lord Cranborne said his Government would accept the draft 
convention if it were accepted by all the other Great Powers, but 
partial application would not advance the cause of disarmament. As 
for regulating trade in and manufacture of arms, this should be reserved 
for a subsequent stage. 











































Mexico. 
May 28th.—A strike began in the oil-workers’ industry involving 
17,000 men. The workers demanded increases in wages, a 40-hour 
week, and 18 days’ paid holiday. 
May 30th.—The National Labour Board declared that the strike 
of oil workers was legal, and ordered the Companies to pay the men 
their wages for the duration of the dispute. 













The Netherlands. 


_ May 26th.—The General Election was held, and resulted in a 
victory for Dr. Colijn, whose Anti-Revolutionary Party secured 
665,000 votes, as compared with 421,000 in the Election of 1935. 

_ The parties secured seats as follows: Roman Catholics, 31, a 
gain of 3; Social Democrats, 23, a gain of 1; Anti-revolutionaries, 17, 
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a gain of 3; Christian Historical, 8, a loss of 2; Liberal Demo- 
crats, 6, as before; Liberals, 4, a loss of 3; Communists, 3, a loss 
of 1; and others, 8. 

The National-Socialists polled only 171,000 votes, as against 
294,000 in 1935. 

May 28th.—The Oslo Convention States signed an agreement, to 
come into force on July Ist, for one year. It contained undertakings 
by Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, and the Dutch East Indies, 
not to increase import duties on certain goods, and to allow unrestricted 
imports of certain categories as between Belgium, Holland and 
Luxemburg. 

A communiqué summarizing the agreement stated that the seven 
Governments had examined the possibility of taking common action 
for an improvement in economic relations and had concluded that 
that object could best be obtained by a gradual reduction of trade 
barriers and the abolition of “ crisis ’”’ measures. 

The several Governments agreed not to adopt any measure 
restricting trade without first discussing it with the others, and also 
agreed to examine together proposals for eliminating what were 
described as “ abnormal” competitive practices in world trade. 

June 2nd.—The full text of the Trade Convention was published. 


Norway. 
June 2nd.—Publication of Trade Convention signed by the Oslo 


Powers. (See The Netherlands). 
P 


y- 
May 26th.—Resumption of relations with Bolivia. (See Bolivia). 


Poland. 


June 6th.—President Moscicki left for Bucarest on a State visit. 


Portugal. 

May 28th.—The eleventh anniversary of the Carmona régime was 
celebrated with a parade in Lisbon of some 20,000 members of the 
Legion, in green shirts, and of the Mocidade, a kind of Ballila 
organization. 

The President issued a statement reading: ‘‘ The revolution of 
May 28th, 1926 will continue. Continuity is guaranteed absolutely 
by the Mocidade and the Legion, men of yesterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow.” 

June tst.—Intimation to London Committee ve support of non- 
intervention policy. (See Great Britain). 

June 2nd.—It was announced that the Government did not intend 
to withdraw from the Non-Intervention Committee until such time 
as they were convinced that it could not find a satisfactory solution 
of the existing difficulties. 

A Note was being sent to London pointing out that the with- 
drawal of Germany and Italy broke the equilibrium of the scheme in 
favour of one of the contending parties, and declaring that if guarantees 
were not forthcoming to allow those two countries to resume their 
functions attacks on control ships would be repeated. 

In conclusion the Government reserved their attitude towards 
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foreign observers in Portuguese ports and towards facilities given to 
British observers on the Portuguese-Spanish frontier. 


Rumania. 


May 27th.—Two Royal Decrees on armaments were published, 
one allowing the War Office 600 million lei (£600,000) to pay two 
annual instalments for artillery and aircraft from France, and the other 
authorizing payment of 2,400,000 Reichsmarks to the Ferrostahl Co. 
of Essen for machinery for new steel works in Transylvania, to be used 
to produce army material for the State. 

June 7th.—The President of Poland, who was accompanied by 
Colonel Beck, arrived in Bucarest, where he was met by the King and 
the Crown Prince. 


Spain. 
- May 26th.—The Government reported a successful air raid on 
Palma naval and air base on May 24th, when a cruiser believed to be 
the Canarias was attacked. Nine machines made a second raid, sinking 
a steamer in the outer harbour, and narrowly missing the British 
destroyer Hardy. 

Salamanca headquarters announced that General Franco had 
granted liberty to all the foreign prisoners of war from the International 
Brigade who were at Salamanca. 

Heavy insurgent attacks in the southern sector of the Bilbao 
front resulted in the Basques withdrawing from Sobrehayas and the 
hill position of San Pedro. 

The Basque Government announced that they had “ postponed 
the execution of the sentences (on the two German airmen) with the 
object of contributing to the disappearance from the international 
scene of all motives which could promote the continuance of the 
intervention of the Fascist Powers in the Spanish civil war.” 

A French commercial aeroplane, on its regular flight between 
Biarritz and Bilbao with five passengers, was shot down by insurgent 
aircraft at Sopelana, in Basque territory. The pilot was wounded 
by machine-gun fire. 

May 27th.—The authorities in Madrid decided to intensify the 
evacuation of civilians, owing to the continued shelling of the city. 

In Barcelona, General Pozas began a reorganization of the Catalan 
forces, which were to be subject only to the Valencia General Staff. 

Publication of Spanish White Book regarding Italian intervention. 
(See League of Nations). 

May 28th.—Valencia was bombed from the air and over 100 people 
Po wt Among the vessels in the harbour hit was the British steamer 

inzon. 

It was announced that an exchange of prisoners had been agreed 
upon between the Basque Government and the insurgents by which 
the two German airmen reprieved on May 26th, a German condemned 
to life imprisonment for spying, and a Swiss volunteer were exchanged 
for two Russian airmen, a Spanish airman, and a French correspondent 
of the Havas Agency. 

The Air Ministry at Valencia issued a statement replying to the 
German News Agency’s account of the bombing of Palma Harbour. 
It declared that there were actually in the harbour many vessels 
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engaged in the transport of war material; that no foreign ship on 
observation duty was entitled to station itself in Spanish territorial 
waters ; that Germany had not been entrusted with the supervision 
of Majorca; and that “ consequently the Albatross was not at Palma 
to accomplish her mission of supervision. 

Thirty-six foreign prisoners, captured by the insurgents, arrived 
at Fuenterrabia, en route for France, where an address was read to 
them on behalf of General Franco. 

This stated that they had been induced by false propaganda to 
take arms against him, but “‘ your experience has enabled you to judge 
for yourselves,” and many of them had been present at scenes which 
demonstrated that they were fighting “for foreign Muscovite 
barbarism.” 

The prisoners were reminded that they could have been kept as 
hostages, or exchanged for other prisoners; ‘“ but Franco is not 
accustomed to commercializing his generosity. . . .” 

Salamanca headquarters reported that Ordufia had been practically 
surrounded, and declared that the Reds had fired the town before 
abandoning it. 

League Council resolution regarding withdrawal of volunteers. 
(See League of Nations). 

Italian protest regarding bombing of Palma. (See Great Britain). 

May 29th.—Barcelona was bombed from the air and over 100 
people killed. 

Severe fighting occurred on the Lemona ridge just west of 
Amorebieta, and the Basques lost some ground. 

The German battleship Deutschland, while lying in the roadstead 
at Iviza, was struck by two bombs dropped by Government aircraft, 
and 20 men were killed and 73 wounded. 

The Air Ministry, in a communiqué, stated that two aeroplanes 
were engaged on a reconnaissance flight, and “ as they passed over 
Iviza a man-of-war, anchored 200 yards from the mole, opened a heavy 
anti-aircraft artillery fire against our aeroplanes, which had com- 
mitted no hostile act whatever either against the ship or against the 
town.” 

The aeroplanes had replied to the attack by dropping 12 bombs, 
four of which fell on board the vessel and exploded. The statement 
continued: ‘“* As is known, foreign warships charged with the service 
of control are obliged to exercise their vigilance at a minimum distance 
of 10 miles from the coast. The Admiral Scheer, as has been said, was 
in the bay itself and near the mole. Moreover, the control of the 
Island of Iviza . . . belongs to the French squadron, and consequently 
the German cruiser had no lawful mission to accomplish at the place 
where she was within Spanish territorial waters.” 

Previous to the incident the Minister of Defence had received a 
Note from the Chief of the German naval forces in Spanish waters 
stating that ‘‘ these past days ” Spanish aircraft had “ repeatedly and 
in manner of attack’ approached the German ships accomplishing 
their observation duties, an action contrary to international custom. 
The Note concluded: ‘“ Please cease to fly over German men-of-war. 
In case the act is repeated I have given orders that suitable counter- 
measures be taken.” 

The Defence Minister replied denying that their aeroplanes had 
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made “ aggressive flights,” and stating that if the control service was 
carried out at the stipulated distance and under the prescribed con- 
ditions the German vessels were completely free of all risk with respect 
to the Spanish air and sea forces, a guarantee which could not be equally 
offered “if they imprudently and without justification station them- 
selves in the anchorages or ports which are centres of notorious activities 
on the part of the rebels. . . .” 

May 30th—The Government motor-ship Ciudad de Barcelona 
was sunk by a submarine of unknown nationality off the Catalan coast. 
She was carrying foodstuffs and other cargo from Marseilles to Valencia. 

It was learnt that the Valencia Government had undertaken to 
respect a safety zone in the neighbourhood of Palma, in response to 
a British request in consequence of the dropping of a bomb near the 
flotilla-leader Hardy on May 26th. 

May 31st.—Almeria was bombarded by a German cruiser and 
four destroyers, which fired about 300 shells, killing 20 or more people 
and damaging many important buildings. 

The Basques gained some ground south-east of Bilbao, but failed 
to recapture the Lemona ridge. 

Note to the League re bombardment of Almeria. (See League 
of Nations). 

A communiqué issued in Barcelona stated that the Ciudad de 
Barcelona had been hit by a torpedo from a submarine, “ which can 
be affirmed without fear of mistake to be of Italian nationality.” 
Other reports stated that the vessel had been struck by a mine. 

Demonstrations took place at Salamanca to express sympathy 
with Germany over the Deutschland attack and both General Faupel 
and General Franco addressed the crowd. 

June 1st.—The Valencia Government issued a declaration to 
“the Spanish people and all the peoples of the world ’ denouncing the 
shelling of Almeria and accusing Italy and Germany of having con- 
verted the rebellion of Spanish military officers into “‘ a war of invasion.” 
It also accused Germany of violating the control agreement by keeping 
her warships in Iviza and other enemy ports. The Deutschland 
“dedicated herself,” together with other German ships, to protecting 
the rebel forces and, by means of wireless or other signals, giving 
information to the rebel ships and aircraft which attacked loyal cities 
and shipping. , 

The Government forces reported a successful advance on La Granja 
and other positions on the road to Segovia. 

June 2nd.—Seiior del Vayo’s statement re the Deutschland attack. 
(See France). 

Salamanca headquarters announced that 15 Government aero- 
ney were shot down in the Guadarrama Mountains by insurgent 
aircrait. 

_ The Government forces claimed to have advanced to within five 
miles of Segovia, after heavy fighting. 

June 3rd.—General Mola was killed in an air accident near Burgos. 

The Basque forces reported the recapture of the Lemona Ridge, 
after six successive attacks carried out since May 29th. 

General Franco issued a decree providing for payment to be made 
to prisoners of war who worked as labourers or technicians. (Many 
were engaged in road construction and the repair of buildings). 
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June 4th.—General Davila was appointed to the command of the 
Northern Army of the insurgents. 

The Foreign Minister announced that the Government intended 
to proceed juridically against Germany for the destruction of Almeria, 
and a Note addressed to the Non-Intervention Committee was handed 
to the British Chargé d’ Affaires. 

This stated that that attack on their sovereignty as an independent 
country and insult to the honour of Spain had been committed in 
consequence of the control system; the Government, therefore, not 
only protested but reserved all rights as regards damages and prejudices 
of all kinds caused by part of a fleet to which the Non-Intervention 
Committee entrusted the control of engagements undertaken by 
countries which had subscribed to the Agreement—a pact which Italy 
and Germany violated systematically. 

The Government demanded from the signatories of the Agreement 
guarantees that the exercise of its indisputable right to carry out acts 
of war within seas and ports in the territory of the Republic would not 
entail similar incidents. It added that it could see no objection to 
submitting to competent international bodies examination of the 
exactitude of the fact that aggression was begun by the Deutschland. 

Two hundred and twenty-six Germans were reported to have 
left Seville for home on the termination of their contracts. 

June 5th.—The Defence Minister, in an open letter to the Minister 
of the Interior, stated that it might be necessary to employ “ terror 
against terror,’ and resort to the same system as the enemy in their 
repeated bombardments of open towns, from which, he said, the 
Government had so far abstained out of scruples of conscience. 

He said it was impossible to place anti-aircraft guns in all towns, 
and the only recourse was to use the same weapon as the enemy “ in 
greater proportions if possible.” The Government had waited in vain 
for the enemy to desist from his inhuman methods and, in view of his 
persistence, “* our conscience vacillates,’”’ Sefior Prieto declared, ‘* because 
we are troubled with the doubt that if we are excessively scrupulous 
in refusing to engage in reprisals we shall be remiss in our sacred duty 
to win the war at all costs.” 

A sailing vessel, the Rapido, was sunk off Alicante by a submarine 
of unknown nationality. 

According to reports from Tangier some 14,000 troops had crossed 
to Spain from Ceuta during the previous three days, of whom 12,500 
were young Spanish recruits. 

June 6th.—The insurgents recaptured the Lemona Ridge, after 
repeated assaults in which tanks played an important part. 

The Basques reported that the aircraft operating on their front 
were Italian, and not, as hitherto, German, machines. 

General Franco appointed General Jordana President of the 
Technical Junta (Civil Government) at Burgos, in succession to General 
Davila. 

The Burgos Government sent a Note to all the Governments 
represented on the Non-Intervention Committee, stating that the 
Basque Government were confiscating the property of private Spanish 
individuals in the custody of Bilbao banks, and exporting it in order 
to raise credits abroad. 

It expressed the hope that other Governments which professed 
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the same conception of property rights as General Franco’s would 
protest against this. 

June 7th.—The Catalan Government issued a decree abolishing 
the so-called patrol control, originally set up to assist in maintaining 
order and curbing terrorism. (The Socialist Party had withdrawn 
from them some months previously, and they had become terrorist 
organizations at the service of revolutionaries, principally the C.N.T.) 

An exchange of prisoners was made at Hendaye, 27 Saragossa 
Soy Scouts being exchanged for a company of actors held by the 
insurgents. 

Madrid was shelled and many people killed, and at La Granja a 
member of the British medical aid staff was fatally wounded. 

Granada was bombed by Government aircraft and six civilians 
killed. 

June 8th.—Official German account of the attack on the Deutschland. 
(See Germany). 

Madrid was again shelled, and insurgent aircraft bombed Valencia 
and Bilbao. 

Reports were current that General Franco was increasing his army 
by 100,000 trained men, 40,000 of whom were coming from Morocco. 


Switzerland. 
May 27th.—The members of the Little Entente met at Geneva 


and decided on an agreed policy regarding Hungarian rearmament. 


Syria. 

June 4th.—Arab demonstrations against the Alexandretta settle- 
ment occurred at Antioch, and 5 Turks and 1o Arabs were injured 
when stones were thrown at the demonstrators. At Alexandretta 17 
persons were hurt in clashes between Turks, Arabs and Armenians. 

June 5th.—A general strike of Arabs and Armenians was called 
as a protest against the decision to make Turkish an official language 
without conditions in Alexandretta. 

June 6th.—Martial Law was declared throughout the Sanjak. 


Turkey. 

May 26th.—The President’s message to Greece sent to the Prime 
Minister in Athens. (See Greece). 

May 29th.—Adoption of the Statute and Fundamental Law for 
the Sanjak of Alexandretta. (See League of Nations). 

May 31st.—The Kamutay passed the Budget for the year beginning 
June 1st, showing revenue and expenditure balanced at £T231 million 
(say £37,400,000). The Assembly also passed an extraordinary credit 
of £136 million for national defence, public works, and installation 
of immigrants, 


U.S.A. 

May 25th.—The Scripps-Howard newspaper, New World Telegram, 
published an interview with Signor Mussolini in which the Duce said 
that Europe and the world must, as soon as possible, find means to 
check the armaments race, or they would be faced by a crisis of un- 
precedented gravity, which might either take a political form and lead 
to war, or assume an economic character. 
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“IT believe,” he went on, “ that if President Roosevelt would take 
the initiative of calling a conference for the limitation of armaments 
in the immediate future, this gesture would certainly have a great 
success. Italy desires peace. She needs it for a long time in order 
to develop the resources now at her disposal.” 

He added that he did not speak of disarmament, but of arms 
limitation ; he did not even speak of a reduction of armaments, since 
“the situation has already developed to a point at which even this 
is out of the question, but a limitation in the future is something that 
has certain possibilities of succeeding.” 

Signor Mussolini denied that Italy had any ambitions in Spain, 
the Balearic Islands or the Western Mediterranean, but declared that 
she was firmly opposed to Bolshevism establishing itself in Spain or 
the Mediterranean, ‘‘ because Bolshevism is always the greatest menace 
to Europe.” It was, therefore, in the interest of all countries that 
General Franco should win. 

May 26th.—Replying to press questions about the Mussolini 
interview, Mr. Sumner Welles, as Acting Secretary of State, said that 
the statements had reached the Administration by an unofficial channel 
and so could not be the subject of official comment. 

May 27th.—A strike called by the Steelworkers Organizing Com- 
mittee of the C.I.0. caused the closing of 21 mills in five States, including 
New York, Ohio, and Illinois. The S.W.O.C. demanded signed con- 
tracts for collective bargaining with the companies, and the latter 
refused, as they claimed that written contracts would be merely fore- 
runners of the demand for the “ closed shop” and the deduction of 
union dues by the employers. 

May 28th.—The number of men out in the steel industry was 
stated to be 70,000. 

May 29th.—The President of the American Federation of Labour, 
in a message to its headquarters in States and other centres, ordered 
the expulsion of all unions affiliated with the C.I.O. The war between 
the two bodies led to violence in New York, where a liner was prevented 
from sailing. 

May 30th.—Strikers of the Republic Steel Corporation of Chicago 
were fired on by the police, and six were killed, when they tried to 
force an entry into the Corporation’s plant. 

May 31st.—The Secretary of State asked the German Ambassador 
to see him, and called Dr. Dieckhoff’s attention to “ the fixed policy 
of the American Government to pursue its own separate and independent 
course with respect to situations such as exist in and about Spain,” 
and then “ proceeded to express the earnest hope that the German 
Government might find a way for a peaceful adjustment of the recent 
incident.” 

June 1st.—The New York Times, in an article on the shelling of 
Almeria, said that “ this reprisal finds no justification in international 
law. . . . Germany, in this case, made no effort to secure redress by 
peaceful means and resorted to self-help at the risk of broadening the 
war beyond the Peninsula.” 

The New York Herald Tribune appealed for a cool head on the 
part of the spectators—especially American ones, and also said that 
the “ moral indignation and the savagery with which the Germans 
had reacted to getting burned ” was a little nauseating. 
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Mr. Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress on tax evasion, most 
of it in the form of a report from the Secretary of the Treasury. This, 
he said, revealed efforts at avoidance of liability “‘ so widespread and 
so amazing, both in their boldness and their ingenuity, that further 
action without delay seems imperative.” 

The House of Representatives passed the Work Relief Bill sub- 
stantially as the President had asked,providing $1,500 million. 

June 3rd.—The President sent a Message to Congress proposing 
the establishment of extensive machinery for “ regional husbandry ” 
as applied to flood prevention and control and soil conservation, in 
order to “* preserve for ourselves and our posterity the natural sources 
of a virile national life.” 

The work of the regional bodies would in the early years consist 
chiefly in the development of integrated plans to conserve and safe- 
guard the “ prudent use of waters, water-power, soils, forests, and 
other resources ”’ of the areas in their charge. 

June 4th—The President, at his press conference, said with 
emphasis that no change in policy affecting the price of gold was in 
contemplation. 

He also stated that the Supreme Court had adjourned for the 
summer without giving a decision on several important cases such as 
the issue of the Tennessee Valley Authority, in which the Administration 
was, he said, vitally interested. 

June 6th.—Representatives of 80 branches of the Steelworkers’ 
Organizing Committee appealed to President Roosevelt to “act at 


once to bring the strike to a peaceful end” by inducing the three 
steel companies to sign an agreement with the Committee. 


U.S.S.R. 
May 28th.—The Government replied to the British proposal for 


a truce in Spain for the withdrawal of volunteers, agreeing in principle, 
but stipulating that the insurgents should cease hostilities first and 
withdraw all foreign troops, including the Moors. 

May 31st.—M. Gamarnik, the Deputy Commissar of Defence, 
was reported to have committed suicide. The official announcement 
said he was involved with Trotskyist factions. 

June 3rd.—General Eydeman, President of the Osoaviakhim, 
was removed from his post. 


Vatican City. 

May 29th.—The Papal Secretary of State received the German 
Chargé d’Affaires, who stated that his Government were not satisfied 
with the Vatican’s reply to the German protest of May 24th against 
the remarks of Cardinal Mundelein, of Chicago. (The Reich Govern- 
ment had asked that the Holy See should disavow his statements, and 
the Vatican replied that it could not be held responsible for the personal 
views of Cardinals), 

June tst.—Publication in Berlin of Note of protest to the Vatican. 
(See Germany). 

June 2nd.—With reference to a report as to the departure from 
Berlin of the Apostolic Nuncio it was stated officially that he had not 
been recalled, either definitively or temporarily. 
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Yugoslavia. 


June 7th.—Baron von Neurath arrived in Belgrade, and was 
entertained at a dinner by the Prime Minister, who spoke on the subject 
of the international situation, describing it as rich in problems, poor 
in solutions, and full of serious contradictions. 

Yugoslavia believed in aiming at co-operation with all countries 
with which this was beneficial and possible, and Germany was one 
of these; and Yugoslavia wished to develop this co-operation in 
conformity with international undertakings and in harmony with 
the pacific and constructive aspirations of other States. 

The German Foreign Minister said the character of the Yugoslav 
people was a guarantee for a lasting friendship between the two 
countries, and their co-operation might speed up the solutions of 
many of the existing difficulties. 

Germany had for the past four years conscientiously served the 
cause of peace, and in this work of appeasement the German- Yugoslav 
friendship was a fundamental factor. 

June 8th.—Following conversations between the Prime Minister 
and the German Foreign Minister, a communiqué was issued stating 
that the conversations, “ carried on in a spirit of sincere frankness,” 
had revealed the identity of their conception of the present political 
situation, and the value of peaceful co-operation between their countries. 

The conversations had also strengthened the two statesmen’s 
wish to serve, by a development of their relations, the ends of general 
peace. 
Demonstrations against Germany and against Fascism in Belgrade 
were broken up by the police, who arrested 20 people. 
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June 14th 
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June 14th 
June 14th 
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June 16th 
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June 21st 
June 22nd 
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37 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Meeting of International Federation of 
Agricultural Technicians we 


Second World Oil Congress 
International Exchange Congress 
International Wool Conference .... 


*Permanent Mandates Commission 
(Ordinary Session) 


Seventeenth International C —— of 
Agriculture we i ae 


*Committee of Enquiry on Raw Materials 


Fifteenth International Congress of the 
P.E.N. Club ct 


International 
Conference 


Ninth Congress of Stecnadtoael Chamber 
of Commerce 


Tenth Session of the biisiiiditienes Studies 
Conference 


*Twenty-first Assembly at Sateemationsl 
Federation of —- of Nations 
Societies .. , 


*Permanent Central Oven Boond 


Ninth Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce 


Congress of the International iapetion 
Service — ar abe 


Fourth International Congress of anti- 
Militarist Ministers and Clergy 


on League of 


Aeronautical Federation 


*Advisory Committee 
Nations Teaching 


International Conference on the Social 
Sciences 


International yn and Sone: Plan- 
ning Congress soon _— 


International Hospitals agen 


*General Conference of National Com- 
mittees on Intellectual Co-operation 


Eighth Imperial Social Hygiene Congress 
*Permanent Committee on Road Traffic 

International Air Traffic Association 
*Supervisory Commission 


*Executive Committee of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Committee = 


Fifth International Technical Congress 
on Agricultural Industries fa 


International — of Public Health 
Works nee ; 


*Plenary Session of Satelliateal | Co- 7. 
ation Committee 


International Conference on Social WwW wall 
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Paris 
Paris 


Geneva 


The Hague 
Geneva 


Paris 
London 
Berlin 
Paris 
Bratislava 
Geneva 
Paris 
Paris 
Edinburgh 
Geneva 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
London 
Geneva 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 


Scheven- 
ingen 


Paris 


Paris 
London 





July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


August 
August 
September 
October 


October 
November 


1938 
August 


16th 
18th 
19th 
19th 
2oth 
2oth 


23rd 
23rd 


23rd 
26th 


29th 


3rd 
4th 


13th 
7th 


11th 


28th 
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International Congress on the Economic 
and Social Sciences 


Congress of the International Council of 
Nurses - 

Sixth eenitind entices < on 1 Public 
Education : — ee 

Fourteenth Sutuentinnsl — of 
Architects ion rere 


*Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Letters 


*Committee for the ichepmattennt Re- 
pression of Terrorism . 


Second World Congress of Faiths 
Second International stig on Social 
Policy a ‘ ; Bis 


International ee: on Primary 
Education 


*Supervisory Body established under the 
1931 Convention on Narcotic Drugs .. 


International Population Congress 


*Extraordinary Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission 


Twentieth Zionist Congress 

Second International Congress of Com- 
parative Law .. 

*Ordinary Session of the L eague Assembly 

*Technical Sub-Committee of the Fiscal 
Committee 

*Fiscal Committee ; nes J 

*Conference on the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism 


Eighth International ae 5 for His- 
torical Sciences 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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Geneva 
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Geneva 
Zurich 
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Geneva 
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